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With her train of da??ftcls flhe was gone 
In (hady walks, the fcorching heat to ihun. Dryderfs Fables . 

3. A wench ; a country lafs. 

The clowns are whoremafters, and the damfels with child. 

Gay s Pm face to What d'ye cull it. 
Da'mson. n.f [corruptly from damafcene .] A fmall black 
plum. See Damascene. 

My wife delir’d fome darn fans , 

And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. H. VI. 
Dan. n.f. [from dominus, as now don in Spaniflh, and donna, 
Italian, from doynina.] The old term cf honour for men ; as 
we now fay majler. 

Thifc whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 

This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Sbakefpeare . 

Dick, if this ftory plealeth thee, 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior s Alma . 

To DANCE, v. n. [ danfer , hr. danpar, Span, as fome think 
from tanza , Arabick, a dance ; as Junius , who loves to derive 
from Greek, thinks, from 

I. To move in meaiure; to move with ftcps correfpondent to 
the found of inftruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton ? He capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Sb. Mer. IV. of Windf 
To Dance Attendance, v. a. To wait with fupplenefs and 
obfequioufnefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of their own ma- 
giftrates. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

It upbraids you 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 

Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. Dryd . Cleo?n u 
To Dance, v. a . 

1. To make to dance ; to put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. Shak . Fit. Andron . 

That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart. 

Than when I firft my wedded mift'refs faw 
Beftride my threfhold. Sbakefpeare' s Coviolanus. 

In peftilences the malignity of the infecting vapour dancetb 
the principal fpirits. Bacon s Natural Hiftory, N®. 333 * 

Dance, n.f [from the verb.] A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Sbakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Wind for. 

The honourable!! part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pafs to fomewhat elfe ; for then a man 
leads the dance . Bacon , EJfay 33. 

But you perhaps expect a modifh feaft. 

With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. Juv. 
Da'ncer. 7 i. f. [from dance. J One that pfactifes the art of 
dancing. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer , while I ftrook 
T he lean and wrinkled Caflius. Sbakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Muficians and dancers ! take fome truce 
With thefe your pleating labours ; for great ufe 
As much wearinefs as perfedlion brings. Donne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer , that he was 
no graceful goer. Wotton. 

It is a ufual practice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying. 

Wilkins s Math. Magic. 

He, perfect dancer! climbs the rope, 

And balances your fear and hope. 

Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part. 

Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 

And, vex’d, I found that the mufician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancer' s mind too great command. 

Da'n cingm aster, n. f [ dance and majler .J One who teaches 
the art of dancing. 

The apes were taught their ape’s tricks by a dancingmajler. 

UEjlrange . 

The legs of a dancingmajler, and the fingers of a mufician, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable motions. L r cke on XJ eider J landing, feci . 4. 
D a'ncin gschoo l. ?/. y. [dancing and Jcbool. J Ihe fchool 
where the art of dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englifh dancingfchools , 

And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto s ; 

Savins; our grace is only in our heels. Shakefp. Henry V. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancingjcbool for the 
inflation of ape? of quality. ^ _ UEjlrange. 

Dandeli'on. 71. f [dent de lion, breach.] The name of a 

It agrees in all refpeSs with the hawkweed, but only in 
its having a (ingle naked ftalk, with one flower upon the 

top. . .. 

For cowflips Tweet, let dandelions fpread ; ^ 

For B 1 ouzel inda, blithfome maid, is dead ! Gay s Paftorals. 
Da'ndiprat. n.f [dan din, trench.] A little fellow ; an 
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urchin : a word ufed fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DA'NDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 

1. To (hake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleafe and 
quiet him. 

Then (hall ye fuck, and Avail be born upon her fides, and 
b z dandled upon her knees. If [ xv p 12> 

Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 

Oft fkip into our chamber thole fweet nights, 

And, kifs’d and dandl'd on thy father’s knee. 

Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. D nm. 
Courts are but fuperficial fchool s to dandle fools. Woiton. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dcmdled the kid. Milton' s Paradijc Loft , h. iv. L 344. 

Motion occaiions deep, as we find by the common ufe of 
rocking fro ward children in cradles, or dandling them in their 
nurfes arms Temple . 

2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 

Their child flnall be advanc’d. 

And be received for the emp’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. S ’ .Tit. Andr. 
They have put me in a lilk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; 
and I am afhamed to be dandled thus, and cannot look in the 
glafs without blufhing, to fee myfelf turned into fuch a little 
pretty mailer. Add: j on s Guardian, N v . 113. 

3. To delay ; to procraftinate ; to protradt by trifles. 

Captains do {o dandle their doings, and dally in the fervice 
to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Da' ndler. n . ft [from dayidle.] He that dandles or fondles 
children. 

Da'ndruff. n.f [often written dendriff, from tan, the itch, 
and brop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head ; leurf at the 
roots of the hair. 

Da'newort. n. ft A fpecies of elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or wallwort. 

DA'NGER. n.f [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum. Menage from anga>ia, Minjhew from 
death, to winch Junius feems inclined.] Rilque; 
hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger . Ecclus. xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. Adis, x. 27. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affection to your honour, and to no other pretence 
of danger. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

More danger now from man alone we find. 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 
To Da'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s fon (lands up 
For the main .foldier ; whofe quality going on, 

The fides o’ th’ world may danger. Shakej . Ant. and Cl copal. 
Da'ngerless. adj. [from danger.] Without hazard; with- 
out rifque; exempt from danger. 

He (hewed no lefs magnanimity in danger! efts defpifing, than 
others in dangerous aftedting the multiplying of kingdoms. Sid, 
Dangerous, adj. [from danger.] Hazardous; perilloiis; full 

of danger. # / 

A man of an ill tongue is da 7 igerous in his city. Ecclus. ix. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
forth nothing but dangerous and wicked effedts. Sidney, b. ii. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 

And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. A)in. Mirab. 
Da'ngerou sly. adv. [from dangerous.] Hazardouily; peril- 
loufly; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 

Moil: dang'roufty you have with him prevail’d. 

If not mod mortal to him. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

A fort of naughty perfons 
Have practis’d dangeroujly a gain ll: your ftate. 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It is juft with God to permit thofe, which think they flan 
fo furely, to fall moft dangeroujly. Hammond on Fundamenta s+ 
Plutarch fays Telefilla, a noble lady, being dangeroujly lick, 
was by the oracle adv i fed to apply her mind to the mufe an 
poetry. . Peacham on Poetry. 

If it were fo ; which but to think were pride, 

My conftant love would dangeroujly be tried. Dry' cm. 

Da'ng frousness. n.f. [from dangerous .] Danger; hazar , 

Khali not need to mind you of judging of the dangci cufnej’s 
of difeafes, by the noblenefs of that part afledted. . °)’ 

To DA'NGLE. v. n. [from bang , according to Skinner \ as 
bang, bangle dangle.] To hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks. obak. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dangle , .. 

Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras, p. * 
Codrus had but one leg; fo (hort to boot, 

That his fhort wife’s (hort legs hung dangling out. Vrycte . 

With dangling hands he ftrokes th imperial roje, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 

* 
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But have you not with thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o’er the fhield. Prior . 

To hang upon anyone; to be an humble, ufeEfs, haimlefs 

follower. 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 
them, are well inclined to pull down the prelent eflahl lfh- 

rnent. Swi fi' 

Da'ngler. n ft [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to wafte time. 

A dangler is of neither fex. Ralph's Mi feel. 

DANK, adj , [from tuncken. Germ. Skinner.] Damp; humid; 
moift; wet. 

He her the maiden deeping found, 

On the dank and dirty ground. Sbakef Midj- Fight's Dream. 

Yet oft they quit 

The d nk, and, rifing on ftiff pinions, tour 
The mid aereal sky. Mi. ton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. /. 44 °* 
Through each thicket, dank or dry. 

Like a black mift, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight fearch. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 179. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon. 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire. 

Where fhall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help wafte a fullen day ? Milton's Paradife Regained. 

By the ruddy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank. 

My Aiding chariot flays. 

Me, in my vow’d 

Picture, the facred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 

N To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 

To wa(h the (kins of beads and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing dank in moift weather. Grew. 

Da'nkish. adj. Somewhat dank. 

They bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dankijh vault at home, 

There left me. Sbakefpeare' s Comedy of Err ours. 

To Dap. v.n. [corrupted from dip.] To let fall gently into 
the water : a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers. 

I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a 
grafshopper. Waltoji 7 s Angler. 

Dapa'tical. adj. [from dapaticus , Latin.] Sumptuous in 
cheer. Bailey. 

DA'PPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch.] Little and a£Hve; lively 
without bulk. It is ufually fpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny fands and (helves. 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

A pert dapper fpark of a magpye, fancied the birds would 
never be governed ’till himfelf (hould fit at the helm. L'EJir. 
D a'pperling. n.f. [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandi- 
prat. Airfwortb. 

DA'PPLE. adj . [from apple ; as pommel e.] Marked with 

various colours ; variegated ; ftreaked ; imbricated : it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

, My country neighbours do not find it impoflible to think 
of a lame horfe, till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple . Locke . 

To Da'pple. v. a. [from the adje£tive.] To ftreak ; to vary; 
to diverfify with colours. 

Certes, Laid (lie, I wot not how he bight ; 

But under him a grey fteed did he weild, 

Whofe fides with dappled circles were endight. Fairy jpueen. 

1 he gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. Sbakefpeare. 
Horfes tnat are dappled, turn white ; and old fquirrels turn 
grifly. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N v . 85. 

The lark begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the (kies, 

’rill the dappled dawn doth rife. Miltoyi. 

I chofe 

The dappl'd pink, and blufhing rofe, 

To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. Prior. 

The gods, to curie Pamela with her pray’rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 

Dart \ 72 ‘ ^ ^ oun< ^ * n Severn. Bailey. 

fo DARE. v. n. pret. I durft ; part. 1 have dared . [beappan, 
Saxon ; derren, Dutch ] To have courage for any purpofe; 
not to be afraid ; to adventure; to be adventurous. 

I fay tis copper. Darft thou be as good as thy word now ? 
Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as thou art but a man, I dire ; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. Sbakef Henry IV. p. L 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he 'durft 
fteal any thing advent’ roufly. Sbakefpeare' s Henry V. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dan- 
gerousfaa • / Haywood. 

1 he rather bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durjl his deftiny cpntroul. Dr y den. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 



cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. 
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We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or doctrine, 
? ri!i it be very fully examined. Watts's Improv . oj the Mind, 
To Dare. v. a. To challenge; to defy. 

I never in my life 

Did hear challenge urg’d more modeftly, 

Unlefls a brother (hould a brother dare 

To gentle exercife and proof cf arms. Sbakcfp. Henry . 

Here (lie ftands : 

Talce but pofleflion of her with a touch ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Sbakefpeare. 

I~Ie had many days, in this proud manner, come bait fleas 
over; and fometimes palling further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to fight. 

Knolles'-s Hiftory of the 7 urk's. 

Mafters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 
defy and dare providence to the face. South . 

All cold, but in her bread, J will defpife; 

And dare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. Rofc ?nmo 7 i. 

Time ! I dare thee to difleover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dry den. 

PrefUmptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 
To Dare Larks. To catch them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till caught ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in (hallow water with little round 
nets, not much unlike that which is ufed for daringlaxks.Carew. 

As larks Yiedar'd to (hun the hobby’s flight. Dry den . 

Dare. n.J. [from the verb. J Defiance; challenge. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Caefar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Sbakef p. Anthony and Cleopatra . 

Da'keful. adj. [dare and full ] Full of defiance. 

We might have met them da efui, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shakejpeare' s Macbeth. 

Daring, adj . [from dare.] Bold; adventurous; fearlefs 5 
courageous; intrepid; brave; ftout. 

The laft Georgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo daring as this; tor human thoughts and pailions maybe 
more naturally aferibed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 

Addifon' s Ejfays on the Georgicks. 
The fong too daring, and the theme too great. Prior . 

Grieve not, O daring prince ! that noble heart. Pope . 

Da'ringly. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; courageoufly ; 
feariefsly ; impudently ; outragecufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day 
openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. Atterbury. 

\our brother, fir’d with fuccefs, 

T 00 daringly upon the foe' did prefs, Halifax* 

Da 'ringness, n.f [from daring.] Boldnefs. 

DARK. adj. [beojic, Saxon.] 

1. Not light ; without light. 

Fleance, his fon, who keeps him company, 

Muft embrace the fate of that dark hour. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark . Waller . 

2. Not of a (howy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 
in the (kin, the prieftfhall pronounce him clean. 1 Lev. xiii. 6. 

In Mulcovy itfelf the generality of the people are more 
inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Boyle • 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

1 hou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 

Conduct my weary fteps. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

4. Opake; not tranfparent. 

5. Obfcure; not perfpicuous. 

What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 
more plain. Hooker, b. i. fe 5 l. x. 

Mean time we (hall exprefs our darker purpofe. Shakefp. 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d, was dark ; but he 

Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. Denb. 

7. Gloomy ; not chearful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their decree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 

Dark T/ AMf ° n ° n Italy ' 

1. Darknefs ; obfeurity; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunned fmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of th t dark* 

To ci y hold, hold ! Shakejpeare' s Macbeth , 

Cloud and ever-durin^ dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearlul ways of men 

S* ° ft - . . Milton’s Paradife LoJ ?, b. iij. /. 4 -. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects, we can hear in the dark immured, 

and by curve lines. Holder’s Elements of Steed. 

2. Ublcurity; condition of one unknown 

All he fays of himfelf is, that he is an' obfcure perfon; one, 

L rU iT„°£ h ! ™ anS ’ that 13 in thc dark > and thinks it proper 

Atterbury , 

f 3* Want 
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